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before the supreme Judge, for disobeying or dis- 
honoring their parents. This obedience and 
honor not only extend to the yielding to what 
they enjoin or direct, but alsoto the preserva- 
tion of a reverent awe, and honorable esteem in 
the heart arising from a bottom of love, which 
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TENDER ADVICE, CAUTION, AND COUNSEL TO} 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


BY JOHN GRIFFITH. 
(Concluded from page 371.) 


The neglect and imprudent indulgence of pa-| 


rents in the training up their children, is also a} 
painful loss to the Society, as the consequence | 


thereof tends greatly to obstruct the progress of 


truth, by standing in the way of serious enquir- | 
ers as stumbling-blocks ; when it is seen by such, | 
that the same undue liberties they are called out | 


of, are indulged amongst us, they are offended. | 
Oh! that parents, children, and all who are un- | 


faithful, and who easily suffer the important | 
branches of our Christian testimony to fall (as 
indeed they would all appear, if they were seen | 
ina true light) would deeply consider the mourn- | 
ful consequence thereof, by ‘retarding the pro-| 
gress of truth, and grievously eclipsing the 
beauty of Sion! 
lively zeal and holy ardor would prevail, and | 
that the careless sons and daughters thereof 
would arise, and shake themselves from the dust 
of the earth, putting on the beautiful garment 
of holiness and truth, that she might become 
more and more a praise in the earth. 

Having offered a few remarks concerning the | 
important duty of parents, it now remains to do | 
the same respecting the indispensable duty of| 
children to honor and obey their parents in the 
Lord, which is strongly enjoined in the holy | 
scriptures, and, in the nature of things, of last- 
ing and indispensable obligation. 

"The command i is, Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’* 
Read Matt. xv. 4. Mark vii. 10. Luke xviii. 20. 
Eph. vi. 2,3. In that which is consistent with 
the law of God, no children can stand acquitted 
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Then I greatly hope a more | 


It isasin of a deep dye to disregard 
and slight parents, as appears by Deut. xxvii. 
16. “Cursed be he that setteth light by his 
father or his mother ;”’ and Prov. xxx. 17, ‘‘ The 
eye that mocketh.at his father, and despiseth to 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall 
pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” 
Chap. xxiii. 22. “ Hearken unto thy father, and 
despise not thy mother when she is old.” 
|Chap. xxviii. 24. “ Whoso robbeth his father 
| or his mother, and saith, It is no transgression, 
the same is the companion of a destroyer.” 

On the other hand, very memorable was the 
‘kind and watchful Providence which attended 
such as feared the Lord, and those who loved, 
honored, and obeyed their parents; as Jacob, 
| Joseph, Ruth, Samuel, and David ; also the Re- 
ichabites. Read the account concerning them, 
| Jer. xxxv. Respecting such as lived in the fear 
of the Lord, let me recommend the case of 
| Daniel,* and the three children, who because of 
their faithfulness to God, were preserved unhurt, 
when by their adversaries exposed to the great- 
| est torment and danger. 
| It would far exceed the bounds of my inten- 

tion to particularize all those excellent patterns 
jand examples we are favored with the account 
| of, which are wonderfully adapted to instruct, 
| encourage, and improve the youth, as well as 
others. There are also, for caution and warning, 
examples and very affecting instances of fearful 
| judgments and dreadful calamities, which fell 
‘upon the rebellious and gainsayers. May the 
| tender minds of youth, by reading these things, 
(as recorded in the holy scriptures and other 
good books) be deeply impressed with proper 
sentiments concerning good and evil, and the 
| very different rewards of virtue and vice, both 
in this world, and in the world to come. 
It is a very commendable, as well as a very 
profitable thing, to be conversant in these sacred 
| writings. Remember what Paul said of his be- 
loved son Timothy, viz. “Froma child thou 
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hast known the holy scriptures, which ure able , debased himself, as to bow down to their paltry 
to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith | dumb idols. Time would fail to recapitulate one 
which is in Christ Jesus. All scripture given | half of the m-urnful instances recorded in the 
by inspiration of God, is profitable for doctrine, | holy scriptures, and other authentic accounts, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in| concerning-the hurtful consequences of God’s 
righteousness ; that the man of God may be per- | people mixing and joining with the nations. It 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.”* is their safety to be separate, and to dwell 
But let the youth and.all duly consider, that the | alone.* 

profiting by these sacred writings entirely de-| Our youth have been also highly favored with 
pends uponéhe holy, living, powerful faith ofa living powerful ministry, which hath often 
Christ, which worketh by love, purifying the| reached the Witness of God in their hearts, 
heart ; and whereby we come to see him who is | What a wonderful favor is this! when we con- 
invisible, and consequently to understand the! sider that the greatest part of Christendom, 
precious mysteries of his kingdom, as far as is| almost ever since the apostles’ days, have de- 
proper and necessary for us to know them, which | prived themselves thereof, by substituting human 
is all that is lawfal for us to desire. There are | wisdom and learning in its place; so that the 
many other good and profitable books, but none | panting, thirsty soul could meet with little from 
in which is contained such a store of rich trea-| their ministers, but the muddy nauseous waters 
sure, and sublime heavenly mysteries, wonder- | of Babylon to drink ; neither could they direct 
fully wrapped up, and entirely concealed from to the pastures of Christ’s flock ; but counsel 
earthly wisdom and carnal policy. For none | was darkened by a multitude of words without 
can know the things of God without the assist-| knowledge, and the commandments of God made 
ance of bis Spirit, as appears by 1 Cor. ii 10 to | void by the precepts, inventions, and injunctions 





15, and in many other places too tedious to 
enumerate. 

Great hath been the concern of the church in 
its largest collective body, as appears by fre- 
quent and very pressing affectionate advice, cau- 
tion, and counsel to the youth, to read the holy 
scriptures, and other profitable books, carefully 
to refrain from all such which may have the least 
tendency to alienate their minds from the holy 
fear of God, and a sober virtuous course of life, 
or which are barely for amusement, being un- 
profitable ; whereas time is very precious, short, 
and uncertain ; therefore it should be carefully 
improved to the soul’s everlasting advantage. 
Moreover, that the youth do yield strict and 
careful obedience to the Divine Monitor within, 
to parents, and all those who have the rule over 
them without, carefully to shun the vain, unpro- 
fitable amusements, as well as the corrupt con- 
versation of the world: earnestly admonishing 
all to avoid every thing in their dress and ad- 
dress, which might have the least tendency to 
render them suitable for an intercourse, league, 
or amity with the children of the land; or of a 
depraved degenerate world, that wallows in pol- 
lution and great defilements, lest they should be 
drawn aside, as Dinah was,t by going out to see 
the daughters of the land; and as the children 
of Israel were, by their woeful intimacy with the 
daughters of Moab and Midian.t Read the 
whole chapter; not forgetting the dreadful fall 
of Solomon, the wisest king, who by contracting 
intimacy with those that were strangers to God, 
and his holy convenant, came to have his heart 
drawn away from the living and true God, who 
had appeared to him in Gibeon ; and so greatly 
saliabiniaahiiniaiianeenn diner aeigiainencinnsamaamnadtcinine 


*2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, 17. 
t Gen. xxxiv. 1. 
t Numb. xxv. 


‘of men. Whata blessed time is your lot cast 
| in, even when evangelical Light and Truth hath 
| discovered itself in perfect purity! Oh ! that our 
| youth would consider and deeply ponder in their 
| hearts, that notwithstanding the great and earn- 
est labors many ways bestowed in godly love and 
zeal for the whole sdciety’s preservation in the 
| way of truth and righteousness, yet very sorrow- 
ful and obvious hath been the declension in prac- 
tice of many amongst us. A mournful inunda- 
tion of undue liberties has flowed in ; many have 
made grievous advances in those corrupt perish- 
ing pleasures, and trifling amusements, which 
our truly pious predecessors wholly denied, and 
turned their backs upon, and have left us large 
and lively testimonies, by way of warning and 
caution, carefully to avoid being entangled with 
such yokes of bondage. All these things have 
prevailed for want of abiding in the fear of God, 
and duly considering that’ he is ever present, 
beholding all our words and actions, be they 
ever so much concealed from the view of mortals; 
yet he knows them altogether. When the mind 
is suffered to turn to his pure Witness in the 
heart, we find reproof, correction, and judge- 
ment, for giving way to wrong things: and as 
the youth abide in subjection thereunto, they 
will be afraid to transgress its pure law in the 
mind; which they will find agree exactly with 
the precepts and injunctions recorded in holy 
writ, respecting their duty to God, to their pa- 
rents, and all mankind. 

The reason why many, who see their duty, 
fail in the performance, is their departing from 
the perfect law of liberty, and of the Spirit of 
life in their minds. They may be informed con- 
cerning their duty by outward means and law: 
but the ability is only to be found arising from 
scnhiicuaheienanetlinieiminseltiadacasdebeciainniaiasaeaee 
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the inward law, agreeable to Rom. viii. 2. “ For 
the law of the Spirit of life in Christ ea hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death.” 
In obedience and humble subjection to this holy 
law, youth would enjoy that pure peace, heavenly 
serenity, and sweet consolation of soul, which in- 
finitely surpasseth all the treasures and pleasures 
of the earth; and would have a well-grounded 
hope of a happy eternity. Itis the adversary 
that leads to that obduracy and self-willed re- 
bellious state of mind, to be observed in some 
of the youth, who, by their uncontrollable dis- 
poritious, administer great sorrow and anxiety 
to their parents and friends, being puffed up 
with vain conceits in their unexperienced minds, 
that they are more capable of judging for them- 
selves, than those of greater experience are for 
them : by reason whereof too many, it is to be 
feared, have rushed on to the ruin of body and 
soul, 

Very great is the danger when the young and 
unexperienced are proud and opinionated. This 
naturally raises above instruction, putting them 
out of the way of being truly profitable, either 
to themselves or others. Such, unless their 
hearts are mercifully turned by a supernatural 
power, are never likely to be fit for governing 

families, or to act as members in the church of 

God. Seeing, unless their unmortified wills and 
tempers are submitted to (however unreasonable) 
they will break the peace of society, and violate 
the wholesome order thereof, being like the un- 
subjected bulls of Bashan. 

When any assume the outward form of reli- 
gion, and take upon them to be active members, 
without a change of heart, they prove a painful 
burthen to living members ; neither can such 
make suitable help-mates as husbands or wives ; 
nor can they in that state rightly fill up the 
honorable stations of parents, masters and mis- 
tresses, friends, neighbors, or tradesmen. I do, 
therefore, in much affection, and desire for the 
welfare of tender youth, caution and warn them 
carefully to avoid the company and conversation 
of such, though under the same profession ; who 
disregard their pareats, and those who have the 
rule over them; who slight or speak contemp- 
tuously of their betters, such as ministers and 
elders, &e. or of the Christian advice frequently 
given forth by the yearly and other meetings, or 
of the whulesome discipline established amongst 
us asa people in the wisdom of truth: do not 
join such in marriage, however, great the out- 
ward prospect may appear ; for tender religious 
minds cannot be happy with such in that con- 
nection. And as the fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom, and that which makes and 
keeps the heart clean, learn it in tender age ; by 
it you will be taught to remember your Creator 
in the days of your youth, and, agreeable to the 
injunction of our blessed Lord, to seek first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and all 








4n the blood of the Lamb. 









things necessary here will be added. Divine 
wisdom, as it is regarded, will direct your steps 
in the course of this short pilgrimage, in the 
choice of proper help-mates, and all other affairs 
of consequence. 


will be over you in care, guidance, and protec- 


The same watchful Providence 


tion, if you look to it, which attended those who 
lived in his fear, as you may read in the holy 


scriptures. 


It greatly behoves you to look diligently to 
the foot-steps of Christ’s companions, who 
walked with him through many tribulations, 
having washed their robes, and made them white 
Be truly contented 
with that low, humble, self-denying way which 
you see they walked in ; you can never mend it. 
If you seek more liberty than that allows of, it 
will only bring upon you darkness, pain, and 
vexation of spirit. Take notice of F riends’ writ- 
ings in early times, and for a considerable num- 
ber of years, how wonderfully the power and 
love of God was with them and how marvellously 
they were protected amidst the raging foaming 
waves of earthly powers, combined to lay waste 
the heritage. What encouraging and excellent 
accounts had they to leave upon record for us, 
concerning the mighty powerful overshadowing 
of the canopy of heavenly love and life in their 
religious assemblies, and of the glory of God 
shining forth amongst them! ‘his, through 
the mercy of God, is ‘not departed ; though there 
have been some removes thereof. 

Dearly beloved youth: Lay to heart, the great 
slackness of zeal which appears in too many ; the 
dimness, flatness, and the painful gloominess, 
which spreads itself over our assemblies in this 
our day, hard to break through, many times de- 
priving us of the heavenly places in Christ Jesus 
our Lord! It is not of Him we are in this con- 
dition, but it certainly is our own fault because 
wrong things are suffered to prevail. Ob! that 
our youth may be stirred up in a godly zeal to 
cry out fervently with the prophet Elisha, 
“ Where is the Lord God of Elijah?”* And 
to be as vigilant as he in ardent endeavors to be 
endued with the same Spirit, to succeed those 
honorable worthies who are removed from works 
to receive a blessed reward. Consider, the busi- 
ness of your day is to come up in a faithful suc- 
cessicn, maintaining the cause and testimony of 
God, left with you by your ancestors, or those 
who are removed as above. Stand fast there 
fore in the liberty purchased for you by great 
sufferings, and shedding of innocent blood ; be 
afraid to trample thereon; which all certainly 
do who turn away from the truth, as it was re- 
eeived, held forth, and maintained by them. 
May it be very precius in your eyes from gene- 
ration to generation, until time shall be no more ! 
Those who otherwise esteem it, turning their 


*2 Kings ii. 14. 
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backs thereupon, violating the blessed testimony 
thereof in its several branches, will (unless they 
repent) be wholly rejected and cast off, as being 
unworthy of so great an honor, as that of holding 
forth a standard of truth and righteousness to 
the nations; and others will be called and chosen 
for that great and glorious work: yea, tie Lord 
is able to raise up of those who may be compared 
to the stones, and to make them Abraham’s 
children, by doing his works; while those, who 
might have been the children of the kingdom, 
may by disobedience provoke him to exclude 
them. 

I shall conclude this affectionate address to 
our youth with the words of Christ, by his faith- 
ful servant John, to the church in Philadelphia, 
“ Behold I come quickly ; hold that fast which 
thou hast, that no man take thy crown. Him 
that overcometh will I make a pillar in the tem- 
ple of my God, and he shall go no more out; | 
and | will write upon him the name of my God, | 
and the name of the city of my God, which is | 
New Jerusalem, which cometh down out of | 
heaven from my God: and I will write upon 
him my new name.’* 





EARLY PIETY.—NO. XII. 


Sarah Thompson, daughter of George Thomp- | 
son, of Crook in Westmoreland, was a maid, who | 
in her lifetime did truly fear the Lord, and re-| 
membered her Creator in the days of her youth. | 
She songht the honor and promotion of truth, | 
according to the measure of grace which she had | 
received; and according to the understanding | 
God had given her, she was faithful, and her | 
understanding was good, and capacity large, in | 
things natural as well as religious. She took | 
great delight in reading the Holy Scriptures, | 
and other religious books, and was careful] to put 
in practice what she did read, and would often 
be speaking of heavenly things in the family, 





alone, and meditating upon the things of God, 
that the Lord did wonderfully break in ppon her 
soul, by his glorious light and good spirit, and 
let her see over the world, time, and mortality, 
into eternity, which appearance of his presence 
did very much affect her. She also said that 
the Lord had showed her that the time would 
not be long until he would ease her of all her 
pain and sorrow, and take her to himself. An- 
other time she said the Lord was present with 
her and comforted her in the midst of all her 
afflictions, and spoke peace to her soul in the 
midst of her troubles, which, she said, made hard 
things easy to her. 

She sickened the Ist of the 12th month, 1702. 
In the time of her illness, the Lord’s power and 
presence attended her, and she uttered many 
weighty expressions, with wholesome counsel 
and advice, to the comfort of those about her. 
Observing her friends sorrowful, she said, “You 
trouble me to see you so; why are you so unwise? 
It would be more satisfaction to me, if you did 
not shed a tear for me; must we not all part? 
What! is death a terror to you? It is no ter- 
ror tome. [am not at ail daunted at it, for I 
am content whether I live or die; for if I am 
spared this time, you must not keep me long, 
having been sensible some time, that I have not 
long to live. Cannot you freely give me up and 
part with me? I am buta poor infirm creature, 
and it will be well with me. I shall be freed 
from many troubles, and from many dangers, 
which you will be exposed to that stay behind; 
for I see as long as we are here we are liable to 
to many temptations. I know they will be exer- 
cises to you, but keep to that whieh is good, and 
the Lord will keep you, for he hath kept me 
many a time, as I have kept my mind to him.” 
This she spoke on the 6th day of the week in 
the afternoon. 

At another time, her father and mother and 
two sisters standing at her bedside, she said to 





and exhorting to virtue and patience; for it| them, “I must die; and I have a word of coun- 
was a great trouble to her when she saw any im-| sel to you all; be faithful to your gifts that God 
patience or indifference in the family. She was} hath given you; I beg it of you; and overcharge 
obedient to her parents, and very tender over ; not your minds with anything of this werld ; for 


them ; kind and compassionate to all, and was} 
beloved of them that knew her. Her temper 
was sweet, and of a cheerful spirit and good 
courage, but not rash, and of few words, and 
very careful not to give offence to those she was 
in company with, who were not of our profes- 
sion in religion, and very sorrowful when she 
saw any professing the truth, who did not walk 
answerably to the same. 

She was much afflicted with shortness of 
breath, which she patiently bore, and would say 
she durst not murmur at it, lest she should 
offend the Lord. She often retired alone into 
solitary places, and said that when she had been 


* Rev. iii. 11, 12. 


you see how frail flesh is, and how soon we are 
gone ;” With many more weighty expressions, 
which were not remembered. ‘After this,’ she 
said, ‘I desire you to remember my words when 
I am gone, that it may be well with you at your 
latter end, that you and I may meet in the 
mansions of glory, where we uiay never part. 
And be all of you content, for it is well with me. 
I have made my peace with God, and I feel 
nothing to rise up in judgment against me, for 
the Lord hath forgiven me my sins and mine ini- 
quities, and I feel my mind is very quiet and 
still, and hath been ever since I begun with this 
illness. ‘There is nothing cumbereth my mind, 


and I have been borne over my exercises far be- 
yond my expectation.” 





————___________—__» 
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Her brother Isaac being from home in the 
service of truth, she said, ‘Remember my dear 
love to my dear brother. If I die, tell him, for 
me, that wy soul is gone into everlasting rest, 
where I hope we shall meet again in the heavenly 
joy, never to part. I think [I have done, and I 
will take my leave of you.” Then taking them 
one by one by the hand, she kissed them and 
bade them farewell, and said, “I do not know 
when my life will go; I would gladly die.” She 
prayed to the Lord, and continued in prayer a 
considerable time, in which she was very power- 
ful, and was filled with divine praises, and the 
power of God was felt by them that were pre- 
sent with her, and their hearts were abundantly 
comforted, and were made to bless the name of 
the Lord on her behalf. 


behind when she was gone; he had kept and 
preserved her from the many hurtful things that 
are in this world, and that he would help them 
through their exercises, as he had helped her 
many atime, for which she blessed his name, and 
so concluded her prayer with returning living 
praises and thanksgiving unto God. Then she 
signified to them how she had felt the Lord’s 


power to support her in her life-time; “For,” | 


said she, “I have often cried to the Lord to 
help me through my exercises, and he hath an- 
swered my prayer many a time, to my great 
admiration.” 

She lay still a while, and afterwards began to 
pray again to the Lord, with a heavenly sweet 
melody which did attend her; but she spoke so 


low, few of her words could be distinctly under- | 


stood by them that were present. Then she 
asked for her grandmother who was about 80 
years of age, who coming to her, she took her 
by the hand, and said to her, “Thou art now 
very ancient: the Lord hath been very merciful 
to thee, and hath given thee many years, far 
above what many attain to; and if thou comest 
short of making thy peace with God, thou canst 
not say it was fur want of days. But see to the 
improvement of thy gift, I beg of thee before 
thy days be over, that it may be well with thee 
at thy latter end, that thy soul and mine may 
meet again in heavenly joy.”” Her cousin Rob- 
ert Thompson, a young man, coming in, asked 
her how she did; she answered, ‘I am passing 
away in peace, and so may all do that keep 
faithful to their God.” Then lying quiet, and 
slumbering a little, afterwards said, “I have 
had a sweet dream ;” her mother asked what; 
she answered, “I thought there were four angels 
that were conducting me to the land of rest. I 
have had this dream,” said she, “twice over, 
but I am here yet. I am longa going; you have 
waited long :” 
hard to win;” she said, “it will come by and by, 
I have prayed to the Lord, to make my way 
easy through death.” 


She prayed fervently | 
for the preservation of those who should be left 


her mother said, “Thy death is. 


Her sickness increasing upon her, she grew 

very weak, so that it was thought she would not 
have spoken any more, it being about two hours 
before her departure, yet the Lord was pleased 
to give her strength again, so that many weighty 
words proceeded from her, to the tendering of 
the hearts of those that were about her, both 
friends and others. Speaking to her father and 
mother, desiring them not to mind the things of 
this world, but to serve the Lord in their day, 
who is worthy to be served, who is the Lord of 
Lords, and the king of kings; desiring them to 
remember the words of their dying daughter ; 
exhorting to love and charity, and to be prepared 
for their latter end, where they might meet in 
everlasting joy, never to part. ‘Then asking for 
her cousin above named, he came to her, and she 
said, * Dear cousin, whom I love as my own 
soul, thou art young, and in the prime of thy 
time, see thou serve God in the flower of thy 
age. The Lord hath created thee that thou 
mightest serve him; see thou answer the end 
for which thou wast created. And dear cousin, 
I believe the Lord hath a service for thee, if 
thou be faithful to him, and I wish well for thy 
soul, as for my own, desiring thou mayest be 
faithful to God in thy day that thou mayest have 
thy account ready, against the day of dissolution, 
that thou and I may meet again, where we shall 
meet to sing hosannah to the Lord forever- 
| more.” 
| Asking for one who was related to her, she 
| said, ‘I have something to say to him;” he 
‘coming to her, she said, “I remember there 
was a time when thou thoughtest thou 
'shouldst have died, and thou wast under great 
exercise, for I believe thou hadst lived a very 
| loose life, and the Lord smote thee with his 
| judgments, and L remember thou madest a vow, 
| that if the Lord would spare thee at that time, 
' thou wouldst amend, and do so no more; and it 
| pleased the Lord to spare thee ;” but oh! said 
she, “hast thou fulfilled thy vow?” She ex- 
| horted him to more faithfulness, that he might 
| obtain peace to his soul, before the day of his 
| visitation went over his head. She said to her 
| sisters, ‘Be sure you be good to my mother 
when [ am gone, and mind not the fading things 
of this world ;” after which she spoke not many 
words ; but if she was asked how she did, she 
would reply, “I am very well, and in a sweet 
frame ; I am going to a sweet place.” 

She departed the 6th day of the 12th month, 
being the 7th day of the week, about the first 
hour in the afternoon, 1702. Aged nineteen 
years. 








‘“‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God ; and 
it doth not yet appear, what we shall be; but we 
know that when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is.” He, our 
Redeemer, is the perfection of pure love ; and 
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when by the operation of his spirit upon us, we 
are cleansed throughout, and our souls are so 
united to him, that we love our fellow creatures as 
he loveth us; we then see evidently, that in this 
inward conformity to Divine Goodness, stands 
the true happiness of intelligent creatures.— 
John Woolman’s Manuscript Journal. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


When Joseph was in prison and had inter- 
preted the dreams of the chief baker and chief 
butler of Pharaoh, he desired the latter, whose 
interpretation was favorable, to remember him, 
and said, “think on me when it shall be well 
with thee, and show kindness I pray thee, unto 
me, and make mention of me unto Pharaoh, and 
bring me out of this house. For indeed I was 
stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews: 
and here also have I done nothing that they 
should put me in this dungeon.” 

Such an appeal, under such circumstances, we 
might suppose would have been deemed suffi- 
cient to have secured ‘thought and concern in | 
behalf of a fellow-sufferer, and that shewing | 
kindness to him would only have been limited 
by the opportunity of doing so. But the sequel 
shews that this was not the case with the butler, 
for when restored to liberty and prosperity, he | 
did not “remember Joseph, but forgat him.” 

Now the slave can make a similar appeal, and 
his case is far worse. He too ean say, “ for indeed | 
I was stolen away out of the land of the Afri-| 
cans, and here also have I done nothing, that 
they should put me and my posterity in this 
grievous bondage.”’ 

And no doubt the feeling aspiration of many 
of these bondsmen’s heart, is to those with whom 
it is well, “to think on them, and shew them 
kindness.” 

Yet, with these facts, year after year, genera- 
tion after generation, before us, how many like 
the ungrateful butler, forget the bondman and 
administer not to his relief. 

Is not such indifference obviously as much | 
more reprehensible in us, as the slave’s case is 
worse than Joseph’s, who was but a prisoner, de- 
prived only of some of his rights as a man, while | 
the slave seems to be unmanned, and placed by 


law in the same category with merchandize and 
beasts of burthen? 





Being thus deprived of himself, the slave at 
once becomes a defenceless prey to every other 
mode of injustice and cruelty. 

_Under such circumstances, how powerful is 
his claim on the concern and labors of those 
pozsessed of liberty, to show him kindness, and 
remember him in his bonds. 

The statesman elevated to the important trust 
of holding in his hand the key of this govern- 
ment, is never lacking (as if there was not a 
slave in the land) to proclaim his love of liberty 
and ardent desire to administer justice, main- 


tain equal rizhts, and promote the prosperity of 
the country; and yet, gives not one turn of the 
key for opening the dungeon door of slavery, 
within which millions of the inhabitants of these 
U. S. have long been, and still are, ardently 
longing for light and liberty. 

Let a stranger, unacquainted with the history 
of our country, read the Presidents’ messages ; 
would he, from the principles avowed, and pro- 
fessions made, be led to suppose, that the gov- 
ernment of which they have been chief rulers, 
held millions of its inhabitants in the character 
of property, and subject to similar treatment as 
beasts of burden ? 

Now, what must be the reflections of such a 
stranger, ona disclosure of the facts? Would he 
not be foreed to the conclusion, that these exhi- 
bitions of love and regard for the principles of 
justice and liberty, were but mere mockery, and 
not intended for universal application? And,how- 
ever, reprehensible may be the conduct of these 
high officers, we must remember they are but 
the servants of the people, and asa general thing 
express their mind and wishes, And however 
much they may depart from justice, and disre- 
gard the rights of the oppressed, this should 
only impress the more forcibly a consideration 
whether the community are not nearly as defi- 


| cient herein. 


Now communities are made up of individuals ; 
and had these things been sufficiently considered 
and individual faithfulness attended to, in bear- 
ing testimony against oppression, the influence 
on tae community might have produced a better 
tone of morals in legislative bodies; more regard 
for justice, more feeling for the injured, defence- 
less and afflicted. 

The moral influence of the community ought 
to be such as to render it disgraceful for any 
one to advocate the right of property in man. 


It is believed to be an incontrovertible fact, 
that commercial patronage is the foundation 
stone upon which the system of slavery has been 
built, and on which it remains dependent for 
support. 

The leading object of enslaving a man, is to 
obtain the proceeds of his labor without compen- 
sation—and depriving” him of liberty, is only a 
means to obtain that end. Acquainted with 
these truths, he who voluntarily furnishes 
such commercial patronage directly, or indircetly, 
would do well to consider whether he can claim 
to be earnestly, heartily and sincerely opposed 
to slavery. Inconsistent, and strange as it is, 
this patronage is furnished to an extent, which 
gives the inducement for holding in these U. &. 
more than three millions of our fellow-men in 
bondage. How strong is the claim upon us, for 


the exercise of philanthropy and benevolence 
towards this deeply injured class, (if giving no 
commercial aid to the system,) but when we con- 
sider that we are commercial participants with 
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the slaveholder in his aggressions, and only es- 


even the “yonng man to withstand the ridicule 


cape reproach through the influence of custom, | excited by the simplicity of those principles, 


and a law that tolerates this state of things 

amongst us, are we not imperatively called upon 

to withhold such patronage ? This being as cer- 

tain a remedy for the enormous evil of slavery, 

is it not just and reasonable it should be admin- 

istered ? D. IL. 
Quaker Hill, 2\st of 8th mo., 1854. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
A FEW WORDS TO THE DEAR CHILDREN. 


In the days of our youth let ws prepare for 
old age. Inthe morning of our existence, let 
us sow the good seed of life; and prepare our 
hearts for the service of Him who gave us being; 


wise purpose, that we might praise and glorify 
Him in our hearts, and be fitted and prepared, 
when the time shall come for us to leave these 
tenements of clay, to sit down with the Father 
and his blessed Son in the kingdom of heaven. 
Oh! that you, dear young people, might come 
to know and to feel the importance of these things ; 
and make an early sacrifice of your hearts to 
God. Do not stand all the day idle; do not 


which lead to a life of strict rectitude.” 





THE DESTRUCTIVE PROPERTIES OF COAL GAS. 


A voluminous and important report has been 
presented to the City Court of Sewers, in London» 
by Dr. Letheby, Professor of Chemistry and 
Toxicology in the London Hospital, upon the 
destructive qualities of gas. He states that sul- 
phuric acid is produced by the combustion of 
the gas, and that little or no ammonia escapes to 
neutralize it. The Professor then proceeded to 
examine the question as to the effects of this de- 
structive compound on various articles of furni- 


paper, cotton and linen, to prove that the corro- 
sive power of the acid is very considerable, and 
said : 

‘«‘ Tt may now be asked whether I can suggest 
any remedy for the evil. I reply that the reme- 
dy is threefold: First, in respect of the manu- 
facture of the gas; secondly, as regards its puri- 
fication ; and, thirdly, in a more perfect system 
of ventilation. 


eee 


who brought us into the world for a great ae &e., and produced specimens of leather, 
At present gas is manufactured 
spend all your precious time in the vain amuse-| from materials which are known to contain a 
ments of the world; and wait (as it were) to be | large per centage of bi-sulphuret of iron, and the 
called in, at the eleventh hour; for that time to | temperature at which the gas is made is far too 
you may never come. high for sanitary purposes. Secondly. Although 
How desirable is it when the closing scenes | much attention has been directed to the purifica- 
of life draw nigh that you may look back on | tion of gas from one or two of its impurities, lit- 
your past life with pleasure; feeling that you | tle or no notice has hitherto been taken of the 
have acted your part well; and then you may | most important of all, namely, bi-sulphate of car- 
look forward with a hope that you will be ad-| bon. This, I believe, has been in consequence 
mitted into that glorious kingdom, “ prepared | of the difficulty which the public have in recog- 
for the righteous from the foundation of the | nising it; and a hope has therefore been enter- 
world.” M. | tained that it would pass unnoticed. It is, how- 
How expressive of the different seasons of ! - ae oo mwa san hisdle. Fo ok 
a ee visable that gas should be burnt outside the room 
or shop whenever it is practicable; and, when 
this is not the case, the products of the combus- 
tion should be conveyed away by a special con- 
trivance as speedily as possible; indeed, they 
ought not to be allowed to escape into the room 
at all. Iam quite sure that many elegant ar- 
| rangements may be suggested for this purpose 
whenever the public are made aware of its im- 

portance.” 

These views are not entirely new to us, though 
the subject has never been brought very promi- 
nently before the American public. We have, 

FRAGMENT. been told that the principle reason why the 

“‘ How can a youth withstand the world’s dread laugh Astor Library is not opened at night, aside from 
Which scarce the firm philosopher ean scorn.”” the generally thin attendance at libraries in this 
That philosophy which originates only in the | city in the evenings, is the destructive effect of 
principles of morality, creates an independence | gas upon the books. The London booksellers 
of mind founded on self-importance, which scorns | have found that gas is so ruinous to their 
the laugh of those it deems beneath its own|stock’ that they have almost universally 
standard of perfection: but the perfection, which | discontinued its use ; and in those cases where 
the true spirit of Christianity produces, enables. it is used it is provided with an apparatus for 


* Behold fond man! 
See here thy pictur’d life: pass some few years, 
Thy flowering spring, thy summer’s ardent strength, 
Thy sober autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding winter comes at last, 
And shuts the scene. Ah! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness? Those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days? 
Those gayspent festive nights ? those veering thoughts 
Lost between good and ill, that shared thy life ? 
All now are vanished ; virtue sole survives, 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happiness on high.”” 
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carrying all the discharged gases out of the 
apartment. What is worse, it is found that the 
gas is most destructive to the finest kinds of bind- 
ing, and that the Russian suffers more than any 
other.—N. Y. Post. 
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We have published in the present number an 
editorial article from the New York Tribune, in 
relation to the drought which has been so gene- 
ral throughout our widely extended country. 

In the early part of the present season, the 
indications of an abundant harvest were seldom 
more favorable. Scasonable rains were sent 
upon the earth, and the husbandman rejoiced in 
the prospect of an ample return for’ his labor. 
When these were withheld the vegetation was re- 
tarded, and in many places the earth has refused 
its increase. And what is such a Jesson calcu- 
lated to teach ? 

All the efforts which we can make are una- 
vailing, for we cannot command a drop of mois- 
ture to refresh and vivify the earth. We are 
totally dependent upon Him, who “sendeth the 
early and the latter rain!” Ifwe live under a 
sense of our continual dependance upon the 
Author of our being, for this and other blessings 
we enjoy, we shall learn rightly to use the gifts 
which he has dispensed. Dwelling in a humble 
and thankful state of mind, our real wants will 
be few, and if we have been favored with an 
abundance of temporal riches, we shall feel the 
obligation to glorify the giver, by dispensing a 
portion of these for the good of others. 





THE GREAT BELL OF VIENNA. 


For a birthday excursion, J yesterday ascended 
the tower of St. Stephen, which rises up to the 
enormous height of 439 feet. About 200 feet 
above the floor we reached the Cathedral bell, 
the largest in Germany, weighing 35,400 pounds. 
A small family could live conveniently under the 
immense structure. It is 11 fect high and 16} 
wide. Eight men are required to ring it, as the 
clapper alone weighs 1400 pounds. I[t was 
cast in 1711 by the Emperor, Joseph I., from 
180 Turkish cannon taken by the Austrians. 
At the height of 250 feet is the clock. In the 
room with the latter is stationed a man to watch 
for the breaking out of fires in the city and 
suburbs. He takes the angle by means of a 
fine telescope, and on a chart prepared for the 


is then given. I ascended to the top of the 
tower, but as it inclines three feet from a per- 
pendicular, and trembles at the slightest blow, 
I did not remain long at so dizzy a height.— Cor- 
respordence of Northern Advocate. 





THE GREAT CALAMITY. 


And still the sky is brass; the earth is ashes. 
Day after day passes, and brings no shower to 
lay the dust, no electric flash to purify and re- 
novate the heavy atmosphere. We have days 
of murky haze, almost of cloudiness; we have 
even east winds occasionally for hours ; but never 
one little drop of rain. Not since June, to the 
best of our remembrance, have we had anything 
worthy to be called a rain, though two or three 
petty showers afforded some fleeting refreshment 
to plants early inJuly. Springs that never failed 
before are now at their last gasp; many have 
been utterly dry for weeks. Sinee the great 
rain which closed the month of April, we have 
had nothing calculated to effect the sources of 
springs. ‘These, we think, have not been so low 
hereabout in thirty years as they now are. 

We shall probably have rain soon, but to little 
purpose. It will be too late for Corn; too late 
for Potatoes; too late for Garden Vegetables ; 
too late for Buckwheat. It will help Turnips, 
where there are any, be useful to Cabbage, and 
may give usa late and scanty supply of Fall 
Feed ; but it cannot ensure usa tolerable pro- 
duct of Butter and Cheese; it cannot give us 


| more than half a crop of Corn, nor even so large 


a yield of Potatoes. In spite of the bounteous 
harvest in Wisconsin and part of Iowa, in Texas 
and most of the cotton-growing region, and of 
the moderate yield in Southern Ohio, Northern 
Indiana and Northern Illinois, we shall have the 
shortest crop of Indian Corn grown in the coun- 
try this century with two exceptions. The first 
was that of 1816, caused by the extrdordinary 
cold of the entire season—for there was snow in 
June nearly all over New-England aud frost in 
every month of the year; the second was that 
of 1836, produced by the wet, cold and back- 
ward Spring. But iu both of these years, though 
Corn was more deficient than now, Grass was 
good, and Potatoes better than this year. We 
doubt whether the aggregate of loss in either year 
was greater than that which now confronts us. 
We estimate the total Corn crop of the United 
States for this year at less than two-thirds of an 
average, or not above fifteen bushels per acre. 
There are thousands on thousands of acres that 
will not yield five bushels—many, in fact, that 
will never be harvested at all. One heavy, 
general, soaking rain on the Ist of August would 
lave added at least One Hundred Millions of 
Dollars to the aggregate value of our crop for 
the current year. The total deficiency of the 


purpose, fiuds the street and house. The alarm { Corn crop canuot fall below Two Hundred Mil- 
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lions of bushels, worth One Hundred Millions 
of Dollars—for much of our Corn is usually 
worth seventy-five cents toa dollar per bushel on 
the farm where it is grown; and the loss on 
Roots, Grass and Vegetables cannot fall below 
another equal amount. In other words, the 
Harvest of this year will be worth to the country 
Two Hundred Millions of Dollars less than we 
had reason to suppose it would be one little 
month ago. This loss will not all fall on the 
farmers ; they will be partially compensated for 
deficiency of yield by enhancement of price ; but 
that merely shifts a part of the burden from their 
shoulders to others. The aggregate loss is quite 
as severe as if fire, flood or some other terrible 
calamity had swept property worth Two Hundred 
Millions of Dollars completely out of existence. 

The magnitude of the loss can only be appre- 
ciated upon reflection and comparison. The 
total cost of the Mexican War was computed by 
Mr. Corwin, when Secretary of the Treasury, at 
Two Hundred and Fourteen Millions; but that 
was spread over several years of general pros- 
perity, while Sixty Millions of it, by means of a 
National Debt, was cast upon the future. The 
Great Fire in our City in Dec. 1835 was gene- 
rally held to have sensibly contributed to the 
season of disaster and bankruptey which com- 
menced the next year. The excessive importa- 
tions of 1816-17 and 1836 were undoubtedly 
most influential in bringing on the tremendous 
commercial revulsion which so speedily followed; 
yet it may be well questioned whether the Short 
Crops of 1816 and ’36 were not the deeper and 
truer causes of those seasons of calamity. Not 
that the heavy importations were other than 
most untimely and injurious ; but their ill effects 
were greatly intensified by the coincident defi- 
ciency of our Harvests. Such importations must 
have caused trouble any how, but no such sweep- 
ing devastations as were actually experienced, 
because of the large demands to meet the cost 
of goods occurring simultaneously with our ex- 
treme inability to pay. We needed all the food 
we produced, and had but a few Millions’ worth 
of Cotton and other non-edible products where- 
with to pay for over One Hundred and Fifty 
Millions’ worth of European Metals, Wares and 
Fabrics imported that year. And it will be 
found equally impossible this year to pay for all 
the goods already received from Europe or now 
on the way. The means of paying for them do 
not exist, and they must either be held over for 
better times, re-exported, ruinously sacrificed, or 
sold to consumers who will never pay for them. 

_In the face of this heavy visitation—of Pro- 
vidence, as many will say, though it might be 
more instructive to call it a visitation of ‘mpro- 
vidence, brought upon us by our wretched sys- 
tem of semi-barbarian cultivation, without half 
plowing our soils, just about half tilling, and not 
at all draining or irrigating them—the distil- 





a 


leries are still devouring something like One 
Million bushels of Grain per day, converting the 
staff of life into a deadly and crime-inciting 
poison. Dear as food now is, it is likely to be 
dearer, while Millions’ worth per week is trans- 
formed into the most demoniac and mischief-mak- 
ing fluid that ever insulted the bounty of Heaven. 
But for this, we should even yet have bread 
enough and to spare, and might pay Europe 
promptly for all the imports we actually need. 
How long shall this fearful waste and devasta- 
tion—this sacrifice of the sustenance of the poor 
to a bloodier idol than Moloch—be protected and 
encouraged by law?—N. Y. Tribune. 





RELATIONS SUBSISTING AMONGST DIFFERENT 
CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 
An Extract selected for the Intelligencer. 

« And behold, Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said 
unto the reapers, The Lord be with you. And they 
answered him, The Lord bless thee.”?—Ruth ii. 4. 

How lovely is the pieture of this Hebrew har- 
vest field! There is a tinge of inexpressible 
sweetness beaming forth from that ancient land- 
scape. It was a goodly sight. One would like 
to have been there, when a portly magnate of 
Israel stalked into his own corn field, and gravely 
saluted the laborers in the name of the Lord, 
when the laborers along the extended row simul- 
taneously lifted up their bended backs, looked 
round erect upon their master, and each with 
the sweat upon his brow and the sickle in bis 
hand, gladly echoed back his salutation in the 
name of the Lord; an intercourse this between 
rich and poor, between master and servant, 
which we love to think of in those patriarchal 
times,—which we weep the want of in our own. 

Two things are conspicuous in the intercourse 
between Boaz and his reapers, which seem to 
have in a great measure disappeared from the 
meetings of employers and employed in modern 
society ; these are kindliness and godliness. In 
the fuct of salutation, and the form of it, we ob- 
serve on both sides a genial glow of kindliness ; 
in the subject matter of the salutation, we observe 
on both sides, a simple, unaffected godliness. 

Instead of idle wishes for the return of that 
patriarchal simplicity, which, in the purposes of 
God and the progress of-mankind, has forever 
gone by, let us address ourselves with pains and 
prayers to the inquiry how the same spirit may 
be made to sweeten the breath of a differently 
constituted society. This spirit, God-fearing 
and man-loving, dwelling richly in the hearts, 
and bursting spontaneously from the rich and 
poor when they meet together,—this is what hu- 
manity needs, this is the salve for its sore. We 
mourn the want of it—we long for the return of 
it. It seems to have fled from the earth. And 
yet there is hope concerning this thing,—a hope 
in God. From him, the Father of lights, 
comcth down every good gift. All the really 
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good things that ever blessed the earth, are | 
treasured up in Christ, and conveyed by the gos- 

el. If we seek we shall find. But we must 
beware of seeking the living among the dead; 
men do not gather grapes off thorns; neither 
will they obtain millennial peace on earth, as the 
result of human philosopby and political combi- 
nations. 

It has often been remarked that the Bible, in 
its histories, doctrines, and precepts, is suited to 
all nations and all times—though written by 
Jews, it is written for the world; though ad- 
dressed chiefly to Israel, it is framed to suit 
mankind. Mountains, rivers, seas do not im- 
pede its progress. It has burst through the bar- 
riers of race and of language; it has found its 
way over obstacles, that throw back the tide of 
war. Indeed, these two great works of God, man 
and the Bible, are in some of their aspects very 
like each other. Neither is limited to countries 
nor climes ; both are intended and fitted to re- 
plenish the earth. Man makes his home alike 
among polar snows and under tropical heats. 
The Bible is constructed capable of being his 
companion in every journey, and shedding a 
heavenly light around every human home. As 
with the breadths of space, so is it with the 
lengths of time. The word of God* not only fol- 
lows the footsteps of the emigrant over earth, it 
also flows down the stream of successive genera- 
tions. It is as suitable now, in this period of | 
the world, as it was when it began to be altered | 
by the shepherds of Israel, or the fishermen of 
Gallilee. Without doubt, there is a progressive | 
development of the human mind, but the race | 
has not yet shot ahead of those ancient records. | 
The Scriptures written of old, are still as fresh as | 
a thing of yesterday. Many new discoveries 
have been made, but the Bible stands unshaken 
in their midst. The advancing science of mod- 
ern times, has done much to reveal, but nothing 
to weaken the rock of its foundation. God’s 
will revealed is as suitable to the highly civilized 
condition of modern Europe, as it was to the 
simple state of Palestine, in the days of Boaz, or 
the Baptist. Toa monarchy in one age, and a 
republic in another, it gives forth its saving les- 
sons without partiality and without embarrass- 
ment. Alike to the untutored shepherd on the 
plains of Bethlehem, and the most learned 
astronomer of our day, it gives forth its com- 
mands and its promises. To him who counts 
the earth the centre of the universe and sees in 
the heavenly bodies nothing more than the lights 
for this lower world; and to him who measures 
the distance and the motions of other orbs, and 
knows that the globe we tread on is in the Crea- 
tor’s hands a very little thing,—to both alike, 





* According to the views held by the Society of 
Friends, the word implies the power, and carnot be 
therefore properly applied to the boos, but only to the 
spirit from whence the truth it contains emanated. 


and with equal appropriateness, the Bible pro- 
claims 2 wisdom that is from above, a way of 
salvation that cannot be discovered by the re- 
searches of men. 

The patriarchal institutes that prevailed in the 
time of Boaz were very different from the politi- 
cal constitutions of modern Europe. The sub- 
jection of the servant to his master which pre- 
vailed in those days, was very different from the 
freedom of equal rights of all classes in our own 
land. But it is not in the servitude of those 
days and the liberty of ours that the good or the 
evil chiefly lies. If any one shall condemn the 
patriarchal despotism, and point to modern po- 
litical freedom as tho cure of human ills, I bid 
him take a glance at that primitive harvest field, 
and behold humanity in one of its most winning 
aspects,—the rich and the poor meeting together 
in perfect love. ° 

I could point out on the other hand, many a 
scene of mutual distrust and hate, where com- 
plete political equality is demanded on the one 
side, and conceded on the other. 
trary, any one shall condemn all free institutions 
as unsuitable for fallen men, and sigh for patri- 
archal autocracy as the only form of government 
adapted to the race, I can show him free institu- 
tions really bearing their expected good fruit; 
and I can point also to quarters of the world 
where the primitive authority remains with the 
chief, and yet the roll of the peoples history is 
written, “ Lamentation, mourning and woe.” 

Human happiness and misery do not turn on 
the form which the organization of society may 
assume. With the most perfect political free- 


dom, there may be every thing that galls the 


spirit and makes existence miserable. With a 
very defective measure of emancipation consti- 
tutionally guaranteed, there may be, in its best 
sense, the enjoyment of life. It is a baptism by 
the spirit that will sweeten and hallow the rela- 
tions of life, whatever the external form may be 
into which they have been cast. 

The present condition of modern society, as to 
civil and political organization, is beyond doubt 
an improvement on all that has gone before it. 
The human race is, in an important sense, advanc- 
ing. Whereunto we have already attained in 
the enfranchisement of mind and body, let us 
hold it fast as a boon, and endeavor to transmit 
it, not less but larger, to the generation following. 
On the whole, under the governing and superin- 
tending care of Providence, mankind are making 
progress. Human institutions, like human 
knowledge, are evolving into fitter forms. ‘The 
childhood and the youth of the race are gone, at 
least in the more civilized portions of the earth. 
The acts and institutes of the nations are gradu- 
ally laying aside the shape and linaments of 
childhood, and assuming the aspect that suits 
the manhood of our being. The regret and long- 


ing that seize on some minds for the return of 


If, on the con- ° 
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ancient organism to the body politic, are blind 
and vain. We cannot bring back the old forms 
even though we would; we should not, even 
though we could. Forward we must go, and for- | 
ward we ought to go. The tide of social, ma-' 
terial and intellectual development will, under a | 
favoring Providence, continue to advance, al- | 
though from special causes, and in particular 
places, there will be from time to time an omin- 
ous far-receding wave. 

The progress in some of its aspects, has been 
accelerated in a prodigious ratio of late years. 
The impetus that it has now acquired, seems 
fitted to produce in the years coming still more 
stupendous results. 

In view of the condition and tendencies of 
society, what is the duty of a Christian patriot ? 
He is not to whine idly for the return of the 
good old days, when society consisted only of 
two classes, kind masters and happy serfs; nei- 
ther is he madly to plant himself in the breach, 
with the view of stemming and turning the ad- 
vancing tide. Let believing men, whatever may 
be their views of the optimism in political or- 
ganization, fix it as an axiom in their minds, 
that for the hiyhest good of the species, much 
more depends on the spirit which animates per- 
sons than on the forms which institutes may as- 
sume. 

Let all who hope in God and love their breth- 
ren, act on this principle, and act together on it. 
Their time and strength will not bé wasted in| 
useless lamentations, or more useless attempts to 
arrest the very tide of time. They will find in 
this age and in this land a crying necessity for 
the help of all the good ; but they will find, too, 
a hopeful field for the employment of all their 
energies. I don’t want to return to the old in- 
stitutes, for I think our own are better; but I 
would rather live underthe old, or under any 
form of regular society that ever existed, with 
the spirit of God animating its members, than 
under the freest possible constitution of govern- 
ment, where men full of envy and hatred stood, 
each in his well-defined, well-defended position, 
scowling defiance against each other. I woald 
rather be the reaper of Boaz, a stranger to politi- 
cal freedom, respectfully submitting to the will 
of my master, yet gladly hailing my master’s ap- 
proach, and with frank confidence returning his 
kind salutation, than the spinner in one of our 
factories, possessed of the franchise as well as 
my employer,—he combining with other masters 
to reduce my pay, and I combining with other | 
workmen to set him at defiance. ‘Though I de- | 
light to bear testimony to the value of free in| 
stitutions, as far as they go, I proclaim earnestly | 
that, if there be not the fear of God and love to} 
men which the gospel teaches and the Holy Spirit 
inspires, the improved apparatus only serves to 
increase our misery. 


Godintends a progress down the generations of 


’ 





the race as well as across the continents of the 
world ; but this is altogethera different thing from 
the coming of his kingdom. The material and so- 
cial advancement of nations may prepare the way, 
but cannot supply the place of the Lord. To 
those who expect too much from it, this social 
progress answers, “Onc cometh after me worthier 
than I.” The kingdom of God does not con- 
sist in certain forms of society. It is not, “ Lo 
here! and lo there!” The kingdom of God is 
within you. If social progress be not baptised 
with the spirit, it is destitute of real good to im- 
mortal beings. When the natural advancement 
is complete, and the spiritual reformation effected, 
then may the millennial glory be. When fully 
developed human faculties shall be saturated in 
all their actings by the spirit of the living God, 
then shall the end be,—the issue of preceding 
providential dispensations. Meantime, what we 
most need is sanctification by the truth upon per- 
sons,—the whole law of God re-written by the 
spirit upon the tables of human hearts. Look 
at the condition of the continental nations during 
these three years past, and learn how little mere 
natural development can do for men» Compare 
the harvest-field of Boaz with the bloody streets* 
of Rome, Paris, Vienna, Berlin; and learn that 
the smallest measure of human advancement, 
with the grace of God in the persons, makes a 
happier community than the very highest de- 
gree of unsanctified civilization. 

Consider now, more particularly the two fea- 
tures that characterized the intercourse between 
Boaz and his reapers. These are kindliness and 
godliness; there is love of men, and there is 
reverence of God. We nced these in their union 
to sweeten the intercourse between master and 
man in our own day and in our own city. These 


| heaven-wrought characteristics, if our spirits 


were imbued with them, would be formed as ap- 
plicable to the forms of modern as of ancient 
institutes. Love, divine and human, bedded in 
the breast, would smooth, and soften, and hallow 
the connection between manufacturer and opera- 
tive in the thoroughfares of Glasgow, as fully as 
it did the connection between farmer and laborer 
of old in the fields of Palestine. Love, like light, 
is the same now as it was then,—the same in its 
origin, nature and effects. 
(To be continued.) 





Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 

There was once a people consisting of six hun- 
dred thousand men, besides women and children, 
who had long been groaning in a land foreign 
to their forefathers, under the oppression of one 
of the worst of tyrants. But having been chosen 
of God as his own peculiar family, they were de- 
livered from their thraldom by a miraculous in- 
terposition of his power. A dry path was made 
for them through the depths of an extensive sea; 


* Written soon after the Revolution of 1848. 
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and while their enemies who pursued them per- 
rished in the waves, they soon found themselves 
in safety in a vast wilderness which lay on the 
other side. Through this wilderness it was or- 
dained they should pass, before they could 
arrive at a fruitful and delightsome land, which 
was promised them for their inheritance; but 
in the meantime, they were provided with a 
wise and benevolent commander, with daily 
bread from heaven, with pure water from the 
bosom of the rocks, and with the sure guidance 
of a divine messenger, who went before them in 
a cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night. 

Alas, for this people '—with the exception of 
a few faithful ones, they rebelled against God, 
and their carcasses fell in the wilderness. But 
had they continued in their uprightness, how 
fervently would they have loved the Lord, whose 
daily mercies they so richly experienced, and 
how closely would their love for each other have 
been cemented by union. The grounds of that 
union were strong and palpable indeed. They 
all worshiped the same God, they had all been 
delivered from the same bondage, and had made 
their escape by the same path through the wa- 
ters; they all served the same Captain, were all 
fed and refreshed by the same miraculous sup- 
plies, were all guided in their march by the 
same angel of the covenant; they all contended 
against the same enemies, and animated with 
one design, they were all pressing forward to- 
wards the same happy country. How could they 
do otherwise than confess their bond of union, 
and cleave to one another in love? To suppose 
them falling out by the way, merely because the 
twelve tribes of which they were composed bore 
different wames and lodged in different parts 
of the encampment, is to suppose a hideous 
anomaly—an unaccountable departure, both 
from reason and rectitude. 

This picture affords no unfair representation 
of the Christian Church, which consists of all 
under every name who are brought to “ repen- 
tance towards God, and faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

They are the chosen and adopted children of 
one Father ; living worshippers of one God ; de- 
livered by one miraculous power from the bond- 
age of sin and Satan; led into safety by one con- 
secrated path ; partakers of one heavenly bread ; 
refreshed by one gladdening stream of the waters 
of life ; followers of one all-conquering Captain; 
guided by one divine light; animated by one 
blessed hope ; in pursuit of one holy and blessed 
inheritance. Above all, they are actually bap- 
tized by one spirit into one body. Theirs, there- 
fore, is the blessed privilege not only of union 
but unity. If we find such persons disputing 


and contending with each other because they are 
ranged under different names, and occupy for a 
season distinct parts of a vast and varied encamp- 
ment, we can only say, “Tell it not in Gath, 


publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the 
daughters of the uncircumcised triumph.” 


HUMILITY. 


O! learn that it is only by the lowly 
The paths of peace are trod ; 

If thou wouldst keep thy garments white and holy, 
Walk humbly with thy God. 


The man with earthly wisdom high uplifted 
Is in God’s sight a fool; 

But he in heavenly truth most deeply gifted, 
Sits lowest in Christ’s school. 


The lowly spirit God have consecrated 
As his abiding rest ; 

And angels by some patriarch’s tent have waited, 
When kings had no such guest. 


The dew that never wets the flinty mountain, 
Falls in the valleys free ; 

Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountains, 
But barren sand the sea. f 


Not in the stately oak the fragrance dwelleth, 
Which charms the general wood, 

But in the violet low, whose sweetness telleth 
Its unseen neighborhood. 


The censer swung by the proud hand of merit, 
Fumes with a fire abhorred ; 

But faith’s two mites, dropped covertly, inherit 
A blessing from the Lord. 


Round lowliness a gentle radiance hovers, 
A sweet, unconscious grace, 

Which, even in shrinking, evermore discovers 
The brightness on its face. 


Where God abides, Contentment is an Honor, 
Such guerdon Meekness knows; 

His peace within her, and His smile upon her, 
Her saintly way she goes. 


Through the strait gate of life she passes, stooping, 
With sandals on her feet; 
And pure-eyed graces, with linked palms, come troop 
ing 
Their sister fair to greet. 


The angels bend their eyes upon her goings, 
And guard her from annoy ; 

Heaven fills her quiet heart with overflowings 
Of calm, celestial joy. 


The Saviour loves her, for she wears the vesture 
With which He walked on earth, 

And through her childlike glance, and stepand gesture, 
He knows her heavenly birth. 


He now behol:ls this seal of glory graven 
On all whom He redeems, 
And in His own bright cily, erystal-paven, 
On every brow it gleams. 
The white-robed saints, the throne-stars singing under, 
Their state all meekly wear ; 
Their pauseless praise wells up from hearts which 
wonder 
That ever they came there. 


“There is not a single view of human nature, 
which is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds of 
pride.” ADDISON. 
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Exracted from ** Rural Hours.”’ 
THE FOREST. 


What a noble gift to man are the forests ! 
What a debt of gratitude and admiration we owe 
for their utility and their beauty! 

How pleasantly the shadows of the wood fall 
upon us, when we turn from the glitter and tur- 
moil of the world of man! The winds of heaven 


seem to linger amid those balmy branches, and | 


the sunshine falls like a blessing upon the green 
leaves; the wild breath of the forest, fragrant 
with bark and berry, fans the brow with grate- 
ful freshness; and the beautiful wood-light, neither 
glarish nor glowing, full of calm and peaceful 


influences, sheds repose over the spirit. The 


view is limited, and the objects about us are uni- | 


form in character ; yet, within the bosom of the 
woods, the mind readily lays aside its daily lit- 
tleness, and opens to higher thoughts, in silent 
consciousness that it stands alone with the works 
of God. The humble moss beneath our feet, the 


sweet flowers, the varied shrubs, the great trees, | 


and the sky gleaming above in sacred blue, are 
each the handiwork of God. They were all called 
into being by the will of the Creator, as we now 
behold them, full of wisdom and goodness. Every 
object here has a deeper merit than our wonder 
can fathom ; each has a beauty beyond our full 
pereeption; the dullest insect crawling about 
these roots, lives by the power of the Almighty, 
and the discolored shreds of last year’s leaves, 
wither away upon the lowly herbs in a blessing 
of fertility. But it is the great trees stretching 
their arms above us in a thousand forms of grace 
and strength, which fill the mind with wonder 
an | praise, 

Of the infinite variety of fruits which spring 
from the bosom of the earth, the trees of the 
wood are the greatest in dignity. Of all the 


works of the creation, which know the changes of 


life and death, the trees of the forest have the 
longest existence. Of all the objects which 


crown the gray earth, the woods preserve un- | 


changed, through the greatest reach of time, 
their native character; the works of man are ever 


we admire their duration, so far beyond our own 
brief years, we also acknowledge that especial in- 
terest, which can only belong to the graces of 
life and tu the desolation of death. We raise 
our eyes and we see collected in one company, 
vigorous trunks, the oak, the ash, the pine, firm 
in the strength of maturity; by their side stand 
a young group, elm and birch, and maple, their 
supple branches playing in the breezes, gay and 
fresh as youth itself; and yonder, rising in un- 
heeded gloom, we behoid askeleton trunk, an old 
spruce, every branch broken, every leaf fallen— 
dull, still, sad, like the finger of death. 

It is the peculiar nature of the forest, that life 
| and death may ever be found within its bounds, 





| in immediate presence of each other ; both with 
| ceaseless, noiseless advances aiming at the mas- 
| tery; and if the influences of the first be the most 
general, those of the last are the most striking. 
Spring, with all her wealth of life and joy, finds 
within the forest many a tree unconscious of her 
| approach ; a thousand young plants springing up 
| about the fallen trunk and the shaggy roots, seek 
| to soften the gloomy wreck with a semblance of 
' the verdure it bore of old; but ere they have 
| thrown their fresh and graceful wreaths over the 
mouldering wood, half their own tribe wither 
and die with the year. We owe to this perpetual 
presence of death, an impression calm, solemn, 
almost religious in character—a chastening influ- 
ence, beyond what we find in the open fields. 
But this subdued spirit is far from gloomy or 
oppressive, since it never fails to be relieved by 
the cheerful animation of living beauty. Sweet 
flowers grow beside the fallen trees, among the 
shattered branches, the season through, and the 
freedom of the woods, the unchecked growth, the 
careless position of every tree, are favorable to 
a thousand wild beauties and fantastic forms, 
opening to the mind a play of fancy which is 
in itself cheering and enlivening, like the bright 
sunbeams which chequer with golden light the 
shadowy groves. That character of rich varicty, 

also, stamped on all the works of the creation, 
is developed in the forest in clear and noble 


varying their aspect: his towns and his fields | forms ; we are told that in the field we shall not 
alike reflect the unstable opinions, the fickle wills | find two blades of grass exactly alike; that, in the 
and fancies of each passing generation; but the | garden we shall not gather two flowers precisely 
forests on his borders remain to-day the same | similar, but in those cases, the lines are minute, 
they were ages of years since. Old as the ever- | and we do not seize the truth at once; in the 
lasting hills, during thousands of seasons they | woods, however, the same facts stand recorded in 
have put forth and laid down their verdure in | bolder lines ; we cannot fail to mark this great 
calm obedience to the decree which first bade | variety of detail among the trees; we see it in 
them cover the ruins of the deluge. their trunks, their branches, their foliage in the 

But although the forests are great and old, | rude knots, the knarled roots, in the mosses and 
yet the ancient trees within their bounds must | lichens which feed upon their bark; in their 
each bend beneath the doom of every earthly ex- | forms, their coloring, their shadows. And within 
istence : they have their allotted period when the | all this luxuriance of varied beauty there dwells 
mosses of time gather upon their branches, when | a sweet quiet, a noble harmony, a calm’ repose, 





touched by decay, they break and crumble to 
dust. Like man, they are decked in living beauty; 
like man, they fall a prey to death ; and while 


which we seek in vain elsewhere, in so full a 
measure. These hills, and the valleys at their 
feet lay for untold centuries one vast forest ; un- 
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numbered seasons, ages of unrecorded time pass- | hillocks marking the graves of trees slowly turn- 
ed away while they made part of the boundless | ing to dust. Young trees are frequently found 
wilderness of woods. The trees waved over the | growing upon these forest ruins; if a giant pine, 
valleys, they rose upon the swelling knolls, they | or oak, has been levelled by some storm, the 
filled the hollows, they crowded the narrow | mass of matted roots and earth will stand upright 
glens, they shaded the brooks and springs, they | for years in the same position into which it was 
washed their roots in the lakes and waves, they | raised by the falling trunk ; and occasionally a 
stood upon the islands, they swept over the broad | good sized hemlock, or pine, or beech, is seen 
hills, they covered the heads of all the moun- | growing from the summit of the mass, which in 


tains. ‘The whole land lay slumbering in the 
twilight of the forest. Wild dreams made up 


its half conscious existence. The hungry cry of 


the beasts of prey, or the fierce deed of savage 
man, whoop and dance, triumph and torture, 
broke in fitful bursts upon the deep silence, and 
then died away, leaving the breath of life to rise 
and full with passing winds. 


lands, were veiled in living, rustling folds of 
green. Here a dark wave of pine, hemlock and 
balsam ran through a ravine; on yonder knoll 
shone the rich, glossy verdure of oak, and maple, 
and chesnut; upon the breast of the mountain 
stood the birch, the elm and the aspen in light 
and airy tufts. Leaves of every tint of green 
played in the summer sunshine, leaves fluttered 
in the moonlight, and the showers of heaven fell 


every where upon the green leaves of the un- 


broken forest. 
Sixty years have worked a wonderful change ; 


the forests have fallen upon the low-lands, and | 


there is not a valley about us which has not been 
opened. Another half century may find the 
country bleak and barren, but as yet, the woods 
have not all been felled, and within the circle 
that bounds our view, there is no mountain 
which has been wholly shorn, none presents a 
bold front to the sky ; upon the lake-shore there 
are several hills still wrapped in wood from the 
summit to the base. He who takes pleasure in 
in the forest, by picking his way, and following 
a winding course, may yet travel many longa mile 
over a shady path, such as the red-man loved. 
The forest lands of America preserve to the 
present hour something that is characteristic of 
their wild condition, undisturbed for ages. They 
abound in ruins of their own. 


length they are shivered and broken by the 
winds, or they crumble slowly away to a shape- 
less stump. There was no forester at hand to 
cut them down when the first signs of decay ap- 


Every rocky cliff | 
on the hill-side, every marshy spot in the low- | 


Old trees dead | 


and dying, are left standing for years, until at | 


‘itself is 10 or 12 feet high. We have found a 
| stout tree, of perhaps 20 years’ growth, which 
has sprung from a chance seed by the winds on 
‘the prostrate trunk of a fallen pine or chesnut, 
| growing until its roots have stretched down the 
| sides of the mouldering log and reached the earth 
‘on both sides, thus holding the crumbling skele- 
ton firmly in its young embrace. The decay of 
those dead trees is strangely slow; prostrate 
pines have been known to last 50 years undecay- 
'ed, still preserving their sap; and upright, gray 
shafts often remain standing for years, until one 
/comes to know them as familiarly as the living 
‘trees. Instances are on record where they have 
| thus remained erect in death for a space of forty 
years. (The trees destroyed on the Mississippi 
by the earthquake of 1811, are standing to-day, 
| 1849), and many similiar instances might no 
doubt be found, if people had watched those 
| dead inhabitants of our forests. Amid this wild 
| confusion, we note, here and there, some mark 
left by civilized man. The track of wheels, a 
rude road sprinkled over with withered leaves, 
or the mark of the axe, sharp and clean, upon a 
stump close at hand, reminding us how freely 
_and how richly the forest contributed to the wants 
, of our race. 

| Perhaps two-fifths of the woods in our neigh- 
berhood are evergreens, chiefly pine and hem- 
| lock, the proportion varies, however, in different 
spots; occasionally you see a whole mountain 
side dark with hemlock and pine, while other 
hills again, are almost entirely covered with de- 
ciduous trees; more frequently they are pleasing- 
ly mingled in the same wood. Both hemlock and 
| pine grow in all positions, upon the hills, in the 
| valleys, in dry soils and upon the banks of streams. 
The balsam is less common, generally found in 
marshy spots, in company with its kinsman of 
the tamarach, which, in summer at least, has all 
the appearance of an evergreen. The balsam is a 
beautiful tree, though not aspiring to the dignity 
of the pine and hemlock, it shoots up in the most 





peared; they had no uses then; now they have | perfect and spire-like form to the height 30 or 40 
no value. Broken limbs and dead bodies of great | feet, remarkable for its elegance ; the foliage is 
trees lie scattered through the forests; there are | very rich in color and quantity. It seems to de- 
spots where the winds seem to have battled with | light in throwing its image into the pools and 
the woods—at every step one treads on fallen | tans about our hills, often standing on their 
trunks stretched in giant length upon the earth. | banks, tinging the water with their own dark 
This still clad in its armor of bark, that bare and | green. There is no cedar very near us; the 
mouldering, stained by green mildew—one a | white cedar or cyprus, is found about eight or 
crumbling mass of fragments, while others, again, | nine miles to the northward, and still further in 
lie shrouded in beautiful mosses; long, green | that direction it is very abundant, but along the 
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course of the river, southward from the lake, to 
the distance of more than a hundred miles, we do 
not reu.ember to have seen it. We have, also, 
but one species of pine, though that one is the 
chief of its family—the noble white pine, the 
pride of the Allegtanies; neither the yellow, the 
pitch, nor the red pine is known here, so far as 
one can discover. The arbor-vitz is also un- 
known. It has been thought by some of our 
neighbors, that the evergreens diminish in num- 
bers, as the old woods are cut away, the decidu- 
ous trees gaining upon them; but looking about 
at the young thrifty groves of pine, seen in every 
direction, there does not seem much reason to 
fear that they will disappear. They shoot up even 
in the cleared fields, here and there, and we have 
observed in several instances, that in spots where 
the old pine woods have been cut down, close 
thickets of young trees of the same kind have 
succceded them. The oak of several varieties, 
white, black, the scarlet and the red ; the beech, 
the chesnut, black and white ashes, the lime, or 
boss-wood, the white and the slippery elms, the 
common aspen, the large leafed aspen, the downy 
leaved poplars and the balm of Gilead poplar ; 
the white, the yellow and the black birches are 
all very common. The sumach, and the alder 
abound every where. But the glossy leaves of 
the maple are more numerous than any others if 
we include the whole family. They sow them- 
selves very freely ; in the spring we find the lit- 


tle seedling maples comipg up every where. | 


With the exception of the chesnut, the nut trees 
are not very common; yet the hickory is not 
rare, and both the black walnut und the butter- 
nut are met with. The sycamore, very abundant 
to the north of us on the Mohawk, is rare here; 
it is found on the banks of a little stream, two 
or three miles to the southward, and that is the 
only spot in the neighborhood where it has been 
observed. The tulip-tree, abundant in most parts 
of the country, has not been seen within fifteen 
miles of our lake. The sassafras also is a stranger 
tous. That beautiful shrub, the laurel, so very 
common on the Hudson, is missed here; it grows 
in the country, however, twenty miles to the 
southward of our village. The handsome, flower- 
ing dog-wood, su ornamental to the forests in 
other parts of the State, is also wanting in this 
neighborhood. 

‘The finest trees about the banks of ourlake are 
remarkable for their height rather than their 
girth. Belonging to the old forest race, they 
have been closely pressed on all sides by their 
fellows, and the trunks rise in a branchless shaft 
to a commanding height; their foliage crowns 
the summit in full masses, and if never devoid 
of the native graces of each species, still it has 
not all the beauty developed by the free growth 
of the open fields. The younger tribe of the 
woods, from the same cause which gives a stern 
simplicity to their elders, become, on the other 


hand, even more light and airy than their fellows 
in the open ground ; shaded by the patriarchs of 
the forest, they shoot up toward the light, in 
slender, gracile stems, throwing out their 
branches in light and airy spray, so slight and 
supple are the stems of this younger race, that 
trees of thirty and forty, aye, even fifty feet in 
height, often bend low beneath the weight of the 
winter’s snow upon their naked branches, some 
of them never regain their upright position, 
others gradually resume it as their trunks gain 
strength. Upon a wild-wood road, near the lake 
shore, there is a natural green archway formed in 
this manner by two tall young trees accidentally 
bending toward each other from opposite sides of 
the road, until their branches meet over the track, 
the effect is very pretty, one of those caprices of 
the forest world, which in olden time might have 
passed for the work of some elfin woodman. 
(To be continued.) 





TOBACCO. 


In the deed of trust made by Dr. Eliphalet 
Nott, and Urania E. Nott, his wife, of six hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars, for the use of 
Union College, New York, are the following 
stipulations : 

“Tt is earnestly recommended ta, and expec- 
ted of, every professor to avoid the use of tobac- 
co, in any of its forms. 


“And each assis‘ant professor, before entering 


on the duties of his office, shall subscribe, in the 
book to be provided therefor, a declaration in the 
words following, to wit : 

“T solemnly promise that [ will neither use 
tobacco, in any of its forms, so long as | continue 
to receive the avails of an assistant professcrship 
founded by the deed of trust executed by Eli- 
phalet Nott and Urania E. Nott to the Trustees 
of Union College, bearing date the 28th day of 
December, 1853, and that I will discourage the 
use of such articles.” 

The Buffalo Democracy remarks : 

“ The reason for advising the professor not to 
use the poison, and forbidding the assistant pro- 
fessor to use it, is perhaps to be found in the dif- 
ference between their ages, and in the important 
fact that the assistant professors are more im- 
mediately in contact with the young students, 
and therefore much more likely to influence them 
by example. 

“From a knowledge of the dynamic action of 
tobacco upon the constitution of man, derived 
from an experience of fifty years, among thousands 
of youth of every temperament, the great teacher 
knew well that the weed is exceedingly injurious 
to those that use it, and especially so to boys 
of immature organizations, and leading sedentary 
lives. Its action 1s well known. It induces dys- 


pepsia, affects the sight, produces vertigo, palpi- 
tation of the heart, flushes of sweat on slight 
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excitations, loss of flesh, extreme nervousness, | 
loss of memory, and a dulness of the faculties. | 

‘The wise old man moreover knew, frow half 
a ceutury’s observation, that the stimulus of to- 
bacco craved sympathetically other stimulus. 
The sophomore that chewed and smoked freely, 
got his nervous system into a condition where 
the bracing influence of brandy was but too 
agreeable. All stimuli of the human organiza- 
tion are of kindred. Tobacco and alcohol are 
cousins german. Cigars and pipes invariably 
accompany the wine in every collegefeast. The 
President knew too well the agency of tobacco in 
whipping and spurring the nervous system of the 
young and unbaked fool of a student into ex- 
cesses and follies that peculiarly attack boys of 
nineteen and twenty, away from their mothers, 
associating only with those of their own age, and 
leading a life which stimulates the im: igination, 
while it does not inform the reason. We honor 
the good and wise old man, for this provision in 
his imperial gift to Union College. It will do 
much good.” 


A FRIGHTFUL PICTURE. 
. Da Matis i 
In a recent temperance meeting in New York, 
a member of the Common Council stated that 
there were in that city 7,103 places were rum is 


sold, 4,222 of which are unlicensed; 5,893 are 


kept open on the Sabbath, and 5,597 are kept 


by foreigners. During 1853 there were 28,000 
arrests for crime and vagrancy. Taking the 
average receipts of the rum-shops i in the city at 
ten dollars per day, they exceed $25,000 000 a 
year, which divided among the 28 000 arrested 
would give each $900. It would give $40 to 
every man, woman, and child in the city. 


Marriep,—On Fourth day, the 30th ult., at West 
Chester, Pa., according to the order of oo 
HALLIDAY Jacksonwof the city of New York, 
Emity Hoopes, daughier of Thomas Hoopes, of Mis 
former piace. 


Drep,--At his residence iu this city, on the 22 
of 8th mo., 1854, George Knorr in the 93d year of his 
age. This aged and venerable Friend was a mem- 
ber of the mouthly meeting of Friends held at Green 
street, and occupied the position of an elder for 
many years. His parents were pious and exempla- 
ry members of the Society of Mennonists, numbers 
of whom with the German Friends formed the 
ancient settlement of Germantown near Philada. 
An early predilection for Friends finally ripened 
into a conscientious preference for religious associa- | 
tiun with them, and about 45 years since heand his | 
family were received as members. He was a per- 
son of quiet and unobtrusive manners, remarkably | 
regular and temperate in his habits, and always 
aithful in the attendance of Religious Meetings, | 
which he esteemed one of his greatest privileges. 

After the lamentable separation in 1827, himself 
and a few othets, averse to the spirit of contention, 


quietly withdrew from the meeting at Germantown | = 


and erected a small meeting house, at which place | 


ELLIGENCER. 


for about a quarter of a century he never failed in his 
attendance for divine worship on the mornings of 
Ist and Sth days, unless prevented by obstacles he 
could not overcome, although his resi/ence most of 
the time, and always during the winter, was in the 
city. It was a severe trial to him to yield this 
great gratification to the infirmities of age. He was 
confined to his chamber about nine months, gradu- 
ally sinking without much apparent disease. His 
mind, naturally vigorous, retained its clearness. 
Although anxiously awaiting the time of departure, 
his first desire appeared to be for resignation to the 
Divine will. He often remarked that he was done 
with the world, and fora long period previous to 
his decease, the busiffess concerns of life, when re- 
quiring his attention, seemed to be a burden unto 
him. His end was calm and peaceful. 
—————————————————————— 
A stated meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends, will 
be held on Fourth day evening, the 13th inst., at 
8 o'clock. Jacos M. Exuis Clerk. 
Phila. 9th mo. 9, 1854. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 


Fiour and Meat.—The receipts and stock of 
Flour continue light. The quotations are about $9 25 
a $9 37 per bbi. for standard brands, and $9 75 a 
$10 50 forextra. Salesof Rye Flour at 86 50 per bbl. 
Last sales of Pennsylvania Corn Meal at $4 00 
per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat is rather more inquired after, at 
$1 92a $] 93 fornew prime red, and $2 00 a $2 06 
for new white. Rye continues scarce. Southern 
at $1 12, and Pennsylvania is wanted at $1 15 per 
bu. Corn is scarce and in demand at 93 cents lor 
yellow, afloat, and 934c in store. Oats are scarce. 
Sales of Southern at 54a 544c. 

LE ES ST LL ET ES a RS 

YRCiILDOUN BUARDING SHCOOL fF OR GIRLS. 
kK This Institution will commence its winter Session 
on the First second-day of Eleventh month next. It is 
pleasantly situated near the viliage of Ercildoun, in 
Chester county, Pa., three miles south-west of Coates- 
ville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, from 
which place pupils are conveyed free of charge. All 
the branches comprising a liberal English education 
are taught. A regular course of scientific lectures is 
delivered during the term, illustrated by snitable ap- 
paratus. 

Terms $50 per Session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. Latin and drawing cach $5 extra. 

All communications should be addressed to the prin- 
cipal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

SMEDLE Y DARLINGTON, Principal. 
9th mo. 2d, 1851—6t. 
RIENDS’ SCHOOL HOUSE IN CAMDEN— 
Female Teacher is wanted to open a School in oe 
pleasantly situated house on the Meeting House lot in 
Camden. For further particulars please apply to 
9 mo 2. Cuarves Kaicun, or W. Fotwett. 


R. A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., 
LUMBER MERCHANTS, 


BROAD STREET, ABOVE GREEN. 
Reep A. Wrtt1iams, 


Josera J. WiLuiams, 
FRANKLIN SHOEMAKER. 


Sth mo. 


Philadelphia. 


12—6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





